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with but two men at the oars, who kept their eyes on
the beach. Frobisher and his officers gave a great
shout. The boat was to come back at once. This was
too much for the oarsmen. They rowed in to the beach,
once again vanishing from view. And that was the last
any of their shipmates ever saw of them. Five of his
most active and enterprising men and his only boat were
lost to the captain, and further advance up the supposed
passage to Cathay was out of the question. They now
numbered only thirteen souls, several of them sick and
unable to work.
Snow fell all night, twelve inches of it, and snow is
even worse than fog to the mariner. He can neither
see nor hear through it. Martin Frobisher was about
this time "more ready to die than to live." He wasted
two days sounding a trumpet and firing off his small
cannon to let the five miserable fools know he was
standing by. But they were no longer there. Even the
sealskin tents of the natives had vanished overnight.
Frobisher was about to up anchor and seek another vil-
lage to seize several hostages for his lost men, when
fourteen canoes came round the point heading for the
ship. Flushed with success in capturing the boat, they
were bent on securing the whole ship's company.
The Gabriel was a ship of twenty tons. Her bul-
warks amidships were so low that an active man could
spring from a rowboat on to her deck. With less than
a dozen available men and boys Frobisher dared not
let this swarm of cunning and treacherous savages ap-
proach within reach of her gunwales. He trained his
falconet on the advancing canoes, one of which held a
score ^of men, and the attackers stood off a little. The
captain, knowing savages well, changed his course. He
put away his cannon, directed all hands to make ges-
tures of friendship, and brought up some more bells.
There was nothing on earth, probably, of less use to a